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THE ALDINE. 



away, which I know, to fulfill my request, thou wilt 
be happy to do." . 

.'/Indeed I will, beloved prince," exclaimed Paul; 
"and thou shalt see how fair a, picture I am able to 
paint ! " 

"Be it so," said Wolfenstein, with a smile and a 
parting wave of the hand. 

. By next meridian, Paul is at the door of Alberta's 
cottage. Lifting his cavalier's hat, with its dancing 
plume, he asks the beautiful maiden for a bowl of 
milk and porridge, 

" The beams of noon are hot ; seat thyself under 
the linden-tree," she murmurs, "and I will quickly 
get it.". 

- After this prelude, it would not be difficult, per- 
haps, to tell how it was done by handsome Paul ; 
;but let it suflftce for our readers to know that the pic- 
ture was soon begun, and before our young artist 
had completed his labors thereon, the heart of 
golden-haired Alberta was led captive. 

Well, when Paul had finished Alberta's portrait, 
he took it to the prince, who ex- 
pressed himself delighted in every 
;respect with the great excellence 
of the performance, and declared 
that : a being- of such wondrous 
beauty must not be without a 
g'uerdpn of recognition, and there- 
fore, gave.^ her a life-estate in a 
pretty cottage and a few fair acres 
■of land. 

And he blessed Paul for his 
clearness , of : vision in making 
phoice, notwithstanding dissuasive 
jDbstacles, of Alberta for a wife; 
and he kept him employed contin- 
ually, at painting, pictures at the 
pastle.. 

• Likewise, he carried her fac- 
.simile with him to Italy and the 
Rhinelarid, and chagrined with its 
marvelous loveliness the great 
artists -^of both countries. Finally, 
he presen.ted.it to a German baron, 
.who hung it up in his gallery, and 
valued the; painting as if Correg- 
gib himself had painted it. 
■ Sq runs the old legend. I do 
n^t know whether it conveys a 
rnoral, unless it, be, that Cupid can 
wing a brush as weH as an arrow. 
— Edward Olin Weeks, 



OCTOBER, l 

A BRILLIANT plialanx fills the welkin's ring, 
Gafthered a royal death to celebrate ; 
And royal answers to the doom of fate 

Proudly the serried lines in honor bring. 

A plaintive requiem the songsters sing; 
Low-beating drums upon the singers wait, 
And scarlet sashes and gay plumes vibrate 

With martial splendor, borne on solemn wing. 
It is the lovely summer's obsequies, 
Which grand October signals kingly-wise. 
Tears scarce escape his brave yet saddened eyes ; 

But yielding-tribute, drinks he of the lees 
Of joy in silence, smiling that o'er all 
This blight of beauty, drops a golden pall. 

— Mary B. Dodge. 



A VISIT FROM A SIAMESE PRINCESS. 

The surroundings of my home in the city of Bang- 
kok were as aristocratic as the most rabid royalist 
could desire. The house itself stood facing the east- 
ern front of the grand royal palace, with its triple 



IN- THE SPRING, 



One of the most pleasing and 
sentimental pictures displayed at 
the spring exhibition of the Brook- 
lyn Art Association, which opened 
on the 27th of last April, was called 
"Spring," and came from A. T. 
Stewart's art gallery in New York. 
Painted by Pierre A. Cot, it at- 
tracted much attention from its 
rare beauty, its brilliant effect of 
light, and its poetical suggestive- 
ness. When dealing with ideal 
subjects, the French artist thinks 
only of beauty of form, of graceful- 
ness, and the sentiment he wishes to express. The 
woods are soft and rnellow with tender leaves, vocal 
with the songs of birds, and flooded with golden 
sunshine. It is the season for mating, for the poet 
tells us • 

"In the spring a young man's fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love." 

What more natural than that the artist should de- 
pict an ideal youth and maiden full of these fancies, 
enjoying one of the sports of childhood's season 7 
They are as pure in thought, and tender in feeling, 
as the new-born flowers springing up in the grass at 
their feet. They are simply existing, as the butterfly 
does, unconscious of the drapery which clothes them 
as the bird is unconscious of its plumage. While it 
may be difficult for us of a prosaic, practical, and 
possibly evil age, to imagine such Arcadian sim- 
plicity, v{Q have to believe, that there are Pauls and 
Virginias who dwell in. happy valleys, and therefore 
we find no fault with M. Cot for giving us a glimpse 
of this Eden-like life, even if it is simply painted 
upon canvas, to hang i^pon the walls of a marble art 
gallery on the great Fifth Avenue of the American 
metropolis. 




THE UGLY BEAUTY. — A. T. Elwes 

walls, gardens, temples, theatres,, and fantastic pleas- 
ure grounds. On the right was the. palace of a great 
prince^half-brother to the king, and the chief mag- 
istrate of the army. On the left, about a quarter of 
a mile distant, rose another princely dwelling, and 
immediately behind us, inclosed within low brick 
walls, were a number of mean, shabby-looking 
oriental houses, the residence of the Prince Laksana, 
one of the younger sons of the usurper Phin Sin 
Klang, who lived here with his eight wives and sev- 
enteen children, and a brother, his elder by almost 
twenty years, under the strict and constant surveil- 
lance of a military guard, for he was suspected at 
CQurt. • . 

The elder brother of the prince Laksana had never 
married, and was therefore called the Saint. Phra 
Rahka Muni was not only called a saint, but was in 
reality as much a saint as any man living. He was a 
tall, thin, emaciated, pure, and most serene-looking 
old man, who, though a prince by birth, had volun- 
tarily chosen the profession of maker of clay idols 
of the Buddha, for which purpose he had- erected a 
little workshop adjoining our house. 

I could look from my bedroom window right into 



this workshop, and also into this poor refuge of roy- 
alty, where a small little temple of the Buddha stood 
open day and night, in which I often saw Phra Rahka 
Muni on his knees before a small brass idol of the 
Buddha that stood enshrined therein. He was gen- 
erally alone at his prayers, except on holidays, when 
he might be seen surrounded by his seventeen 
nephews and nieces, who were all, apparently, very 
much less devout than he. The most heedless of 
the number, however, was the Princess Champoo, a 
girl about seventeen years of age, and for whom no 
worthy suitor had yet been found, no doubt owing 
to the disfavor with which her father was held at the 
court of Siam. 

The Saint and I somehow were drawn a little closer 
toward each other day after day ; not that I was par- 
ticularly given to being sanctimonious, but because 
all true, deep life has power to attract. One wants 
to get at the secret of every such life, and I must 
candidly confess that his attitude to the world around 
him was not without some meaning to me. He 
looked at his life through his mo- 
ments of faith, or rather illumina- 
tions, and though these were but 
momentary, they were full of com- 
pensation, and the silent figures of 
the Buddha that he molded and 
fashioned day after day for the al- 
tars of the poor, were in themselves 
conducive to deep serenity and re- 
pose. 

He told me him.self that when he 
had molded his -first clay statue 
and laid it in the sun to dry, be- 
fore taking it to be baked, he was 
full of the utmost trepidation and 
fear, lest the clay should crack, or 
show any seam whatever, which, 
in the eyes of all pious Buddhists, 
is held as a siire sign of the un- 
worthiness of the modeler to his 
office. Each returning day he pa- 
tiently watched his idol of clay, 
but it gave no sign, nor did the 
smallest crack of disapprobation 
appear on its smooth surface. Still 
full of sad forebodings, and with 
greater patience, he carried it to 
the kiln to be baked. When the 
idol was at length taken out of. the 
furnace, there was still no crack to 
disturb his mind, and therefore he 
was led to conclude that he had 
found favor with him whom he 
sought to feel in his heart and re- 
present in his work to his fellow- 
men. It was pleasant to watch 
Phra Rahka Muni at his work, and 
I noticed that Champoo, his niece> 
was always with him, now gayly 
dressed in silks and golden orna- 
ments, and at other times in slov- 
enly attire, with her hair all un- 
kempt and wild, flying about her 
head in the utmost disorder. 

One afternoon I looked into the 
little pagoda, and saw the Saint, as 
usual, at prayer. He Was all alone, 
and I stood there, watching him 
rising and bowing, and going through a number of 
genuflections; when, to my surprise, he suddenly 
dropped on the floor, seemingly in a fainting fit. At 
this moment Champoo came in. With a loud cry 
she sprang toward him, raised him up from the floor, 
and wiped the perspiration from his brow. Finding 
him better, she knelt down by his side, placed her 
lips against his forehead, and held him in her arms. 
Nothing could exceed the tenderness of the caress, 
unless it was the accompanying look. I did not hear 
what was said between them, but presently the girl 
broke into such heart-breaking sobs, crying '* Never, 
never ! "that I did not know what to make of it. 

On the following morning, I was awakened by a 
deafening cry of "Pi sarvang nah !" ("Mind you go 
to heaven ! ") A slave of Prince Laksana rushed in 
for me, and I hurried out with a bottle of wine, the 
only thing I had in shape of a restorative. When I 
entered the little hut in which Phra Rahka Muni had 
passed the greater part of his life, I found that he 
was at the last gasp of death. He was lying on a 
strip of matting, with Champoo's lap for a pillow. All 
his relatives were assembled around him ; in fact, they 
had suspended every other care, and were addressing 
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themselves to the one work of fixing the thoughts of 
the dying man on the Buddha, and in order to accom- 
plish this object,., they took turns to enunciate, as 
clearly as possible, in the ears of the dying man, one 
of the names by which he loved best to speak of his 
god when in health ; and these names were uttered 
as often as eight or ten times in a minute. They did 
this in the hope that the departing spirit would thus 
be helped to think of nothing but his god. I noticed 
that Champoo did not call out any of these names, 
but continued to repeat with bewildering yells, " Mind 
you go to heaven." 

At length there came a sudden conviction that the 
poor man had ceased to hear their voices, and all at 
once the continuous and deafening sounds of " Phra 
Arahang " were exchanged for the most dismal bowl- 
ings, in which all the slaves and even the dogs of 
the prince's household joined in a sort of concert. 

I left them, much saddened and perplexed at the 
exhibition of such violent grief for the death of a 
man whom they apparently most cruelly neglected 
in life. 

At twelve o'clock the body of the Saint was laid, in 
its every-day,^ shabby dress, with its hands gently 
crossed upon its breast, on the brick floor, at the feet 
of the brass image at whose shrine he was so con- 
stant a worshiper in life. His dress seemed more 
dingy than ever, but the beautiful sunlight that 
streamed over that still figure, all day long, through 
an aperture in the wall, had the effect of making it 
now and then seem like a robe woven of silver tis- 
sue and sunbeams. 

In the afternoon, as I was preparing to attend the 
dead man's funeral, my maid-servant announced the 
Princess Champoo, who walked into my chamber 
accompanied by three little slave-girls, each bearing 
a small silver tray containing fruit and flowers. 
Champoo's eyes were still red from weeping. 

"These are for you, ma'am," said the princess. 
" My poor uncle liked you." 

"And I liked him very much, Champoo," Said I 
kindly, touched by the girl's sad face. "I wish I 
could have done something to make his life easier." 

" Phood tho, he would not let anybody do the 
smallest ofiice for him," said Champoo ; " I think he 
really wanted to die." 

" You believe that he is happy now } " said I. 
" Well," said she, " I am not sure ; I hope, arid I 
think he must be happy; but I am not sure, you 
know, and everybody with whom I have spoken has 
said the same.^ Nobody is sure whether he has gone 
into heaven or turned into some animal ; I wish I 
knew. He was very^ good, and the Phra Buddha 
wouldn't be so mean as to punish him for little 
faults, I hope.'j 

"Why, I thought he had no faults," said I. 
" O yes, he had," replied Champoo, quite confiden- 
tially ; " he often and often told fibs on my account, 
especially when my father was going to whip me. 
Once, when I ran away from home, he told the prince, 
my father, that I was lost ; and when he found me 
on the other side of the river, going right on to Pak 
Nam, he persuaded me to go back with him, and to 
tell my father that I had lost my way. I did so, and 
I wasn't whipped." She then became silent, but 
broke out after a short pause, saying: "He must 
have gone to heaven, for he was the best man I ever 
knew." And the tears again filled her eyes. 

" These are lovely flowers," I said, taking up one 
of the roses she had brought me, and trying to change 
the conversation. 

" O yes," said Champoo, in a manner which was 
almost fascinating for its artlessness, "they are for 
you; but don't thank me for them, — now don't, — 
for I want you to give me something in return ; I 
am going to barter these flowers ; I don't want 
money — I want something better, — I want a long 
piece of white cambric ; that is what I want." 
" What are you going to do with it, Champoo } " 
"I am going to wind it round and round my 
uncle's body," said the princess, " and if it is long 
enough, I can cover his face with the end of it, to 
keep off" the flies, which are sure to 'light on his face 
as we are carrying him to the Phra Main, or place 
for burning the dead." I went at once to my closet, 
where I had a piece of cambric, which I had ordered 
from Singapore, and tore off a length of some eight 
yards or more, but when I turned to hand it to her, I 
found h6r examining with great curiosity some few 
articles that stood on my toilet-table. 

These she suddenly dropped, however, and squatted 
down on the floor, looking, as I thought, not a little 
conscious and confused. But when I ^ave her the 



cambric she was so delighted that she sprang up, and 
jumped and skipped about the room. She then ex- 
amined its texture, measured its length, bound it 
round her person, and in fact was just as happy in 
its possession as if it were going to serve as a bridal 
robe, and not as a winding-sheet for her poor old 
uncle. 

At length she suddenly bethought herself, and hur- 
ried away in a somewhat unceremonious manner, her 
three little slave-girls following her, leaving the fruit 
and flowers behind them. A few moments after, I 
heard her laughing heartily, and I turned to my win- 
dow with some surprise. She had wound the cambric 
round the dead body of her uncle, and was at that 
moment, with the aid of her slave-girls, dragging in 
a plank whereon to lay him, and a worm crawling 
over it having frightened the slave-girls, excited her 
to peals of laughter. I stood silently watching them. 

After tossing the poor earth-worm hither and thith- 
er on the plank, and laughing merrily at its efforts to 
escape, Champoo at length allowed it to crawl away 
in peace ; they then brought the plank into the tem- 
ple. Presently one of the slaves went ouf and re- 
turned almost instantaneously with a nice clean bit 
of matting and a leather pillow ; these they arranged 
on the plank, and then, in a more hushed and sub- 
dued manner, they lifted the dead man, all robed in 
white, and laid him on it. This done, they gathered 
some leaves and flowers and placed them all around 
the bier, and, finally, Champoo knelt down and bent 
over the dead man, and said something to him which 
I could not. hear. 

There was an indescribable tenderness and pathos 
in these little offices, performed by these young girls 
for their departed relative and master. A moment 
more and they were gone to dress themselves ; but 
the acts themselves, just as they stand, stirred- me 
then to silent tears, and will remain forever fresh in 
my memory. 

About five o'clock the same evening we followed 
the dead man to the Phra Main, but being unable to 
endure the sickening sight, I returned home and left 
the dead saint of the Buddha to be consumed to 
ashes. 

When I reached my chamber once more, I was 
conscious of great fatigue, for we had walked a great 
distance, and I went to my toilet-table to get some 
eau-de-Cologne, when I missed all my rings, three in 
number, which I had that morning seen in a little 
tray on my table. 

I immediately set about searching for them, but 
they were nowhere to be found. I then questioned 
every member of my little household ; but all in vain 
— no one knew anything of their whereabouts. Not 
a little vexed, I returned to the search with renewed 
ardor, when to my astonishment my maid quickly 
said : 

" I see no earthly use in hunting for the rings in 
this house." 

" What do you mean 1 " said I, rather abruptly. 

"That there is no doubt in my mind as to the per- 
son who has stolen the rings." 

"And pray, who is it? " 

"The princess who paid you a visit this afternoon, 
ma'am," rejoined my maid. 

" What, stealing with the tears in her eyes for the 
loss of her good old uncle !" said I. " It is impossi- 
ble. You are mistaken. Ayah." 

"Well, ma'am," said my maid, "you may believe 
me or not, as you please ; but she is the person who 
has got your rings, and if you don't get them at once 
she'll gamble them away before morning." 

It was very hard for me to believe this of Champoo, 
and I was grieved beyond measure, and did not know 
what to do. Finally, I sent to call the princess to me. 
In she walked, bright and smiling, her tears all dried 
and her grief seemingly quite forgotten, and her man- 
ner as careless as if nothing had happened. 

"Champoo," said I, as gently as I knew how, "did 
you take my rings when you came to visit me this 
afternoon .? " 

" Indeed I did no such thing," was her quick reply. 

"Well, it is very strange, and I do not know what 
to think of it, Champoo," I said. "My servants are 
all trustworthy, and you and your slave-girls are the 
only strangers who have entered this room to-day." 

"Oh, dear me!" rejoined Champoo, "that is no 
proof at all. You must have dropped the rings 
somewhere or other." And she began pacing the 
room from one end to the other, repeating, "Of 
course, you have dropped them." 

I looked at the girl. So bright and young and con- 
fident did she seem, that I began to blame myself for 



doubting her integrity. But all at once I heard a 
light sound of something coming in contact with the 
marble floor. I stooped, and there was one of my 
missing rings which I picked up ; and all my doubts 
as to the culprit vanished instantly. 

" I knew that you had dropped them somewhere 
about here," added Champoo, continuing her march 
up and down the room. 

But I only replied by saying: '* There are two more 
missing." 

Again I heard a slight sound, similar to the first, 
and not far from where the princess stood lay 
another of the missing rings. ^ ^ 

" Now," said Champoo, " you must confess it was 
your own carelessness by which these rings were 
found lying about in this manner. Fare thee well." 
And she sprang to the door. 

" Stop, Champoo," said I, very decidedly. " If you 
go away in this manner I sh^ll think you are much 
worse than you are." And Iwent up to her and laid 
my hand gefitly on her arm. I then took her right 
hand, which was closed, as if holding something in it, 
at which the girl smiled, and slowly opened the hand 
and disclosed the missing ring lying in the palm of 
it. I was never more surprised in my life, and the 
perfect coolness with which she exhibited it to me 
almost took away my breath. 

" O Champoo, Champoo ! " said I, at length, " then 
you did take them from my table." 

"I did not take them," said she, "but I .s:tole them 
right under your very eyes and you did not perceive 
it. Here is the last of your rings. Take it, but 
please don't tell my father what I have done, or else 
he'll whip nie." 

I promised, and she turned to go away. But I 
cried, "Champoo, don't go away. Come back, I 
want to say one word to you." 

"No, no," said she; "you'll preach to me about 
the wickedness of stealing, as my poor uncle used to 
do, and I know all about it. Good-bye." And she 
rushed down the stairs and I thought I heard a sob. 

Shortly after this I heard that Champoo had ran 
away and was nowhere to be found. 

About eighteen months after her flight from home s^ 
a slave-woman brought me another present of flow- 
ers, saying that it was from her mistress, Champoo, . 
who wished me to go and see her, binding me, how- 
ever, not to speak to any one of her whereabouts. 
I did go and see, there and then, to find her living in 
the Chinese part of the city, the wife of a rich China- 
man. She seemed particularly happy as she showed 
me her baby, assuring me that now she had given up 
being wild and was trying to be just as good as she 
could be. — A. H, Leonowens, 



A NAUGHTY DARLING. 

I'll tell you a summer story, 

Of a lovely, dainty thing, 
Who has robbed me of peace and heart's ease : 
Yet sweet ! to her I cling. 
She comes to me on tiptoe — pretty wooer, 
To fly like thistle-down if I pursue her. 

When at her feet I kneel. 

Urging my love's fond plea, 
Flashing her wild, bright, violet eyes, . 

She laughs and mocks at me, — 
And willfully declares she does not love me, 
Clapping her tiny hands in glee above me. 

When 'neath the whispering boughs, . 

In the shade of the dewy leaves, 
I take her flower-soft hand in mine, 
And tell her how she grieves,- — 
That all my world is in her eyes — yet she 
Doth mock, and laugh, and madly tortiire me. 

Oh, then so archly turning, 
Love trembles in her face. 
And she floats down, dove-like, tender, 
To my yearning, fond embrace. 
One instant — then the tricksy darling flies, 
And decks her triumph in my tear-dimmed eyes. 

Ah, peaceful Love ! to thee 
My frenzied hfe I bring; 
My heart shall find Elysium 
Within a golden ring. 
When, in God's name, it clasps her finger white, 
A radiant sunburst will break through my night. 

Then her sweet face shall hide, 

In hushed and shy. eclipse ; 
Till from her heart, up-tiding love 
Will melt upon her lips : 
Telling " the sweet old story " — sweet and old, 
Hallowed and blessfed by that ring of gold. 

— Fanny Barrow, 



